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Histoire de la philosophie atomistique. Par Leopold Mabil- 
leau, Ancien Membre de l'Ecole francaise de Rome, Professeur 
de Philosophie a la Faculty des Lettres de Caen. Ouvrage 
couronne" par 1' Academic des sciences morales et politiques. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. Ancienne Librairie Germer Bailliere 
et C ie -, Fe"lix Alcan, Fditeur; 1895. — pp. vii, 560. 

Lange's classic work on the History of Materialism contains a 
somewhat general account of the rise and development of the 
atomic theory. From Willmann we have the history (two volumes of 
which have already appeared from the press) of another special direc- 
tion of philosophy — idealism ; and Plumptree has given a rather 
popular History of Pantheism. Lasswitz published twenty years ago 
a very full and well- arranged statement of the development of the atom- 
istic philosophy, from the beginning of the contest of modern science 
with scholastic physics down to the time of Newton, or to the conver- 
sion of kinetic into dynamic atomism. Mabilleau, in the above-named 
history of the atomic doctrine, sets forth in considerable detail the evo- 
lution of this particular type of materialistic thought, from its concep- 
tion amongst the Hindus down to the form it has received amongst the 
scientists of to-day. It covers more ground than the work of Lasswitz, 
is well systematized, clearly and interestingly written, and should find 
a large circle of readers amongst men occupied with science and phi- 
losophy. It is the sort of work to which one would naturally look 
nowadays for some real contribution to the history of speculative 
thought. We have an abundance of general histories of the subject, 
and where the mass of literature is so great as it is here, it is well- 
nigh impossible that one man should thoroughly master the many 
ramifications of philosophical doctrines for purposes of historical 
exposition. Zeller is the one notable exception in the last half- 
century. Besides the fact that any given writer has a better equip- 
ment in some specific direction of thought than in several, and should 
therefore be a more trustworthy expounder of that specific subject, 
there is the additional advantage to the reader that he has before him 
the continuous narrative of the development of a single theory. This 
is better than to pick one's tedious and confused way amongst a mass 
of biographical notes, and pragmatic statements of the doctrines of a 
dozen schools of thought, in a general history of philosophy. The 
reader sees in a work of this kind the rise and growth of one of the lead- 
ing theories of the nature of reality and of the structure of Being, the 
various changes and distortions it has undergone to meet individual or 
racial predilections ; and by watching this development from century 
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to century in its uninterrupted progress, he comes to know more inti- 
mately than in any other way the historical and scientific meaning of the 
doctrine. The study of separate problems and theories in their his- 
torical continuity, it seems to me, is the best way to get hold of the 
history of philosophy. It was evidently some such feeling as this that 
induced Windelband to write his history with reference to the evolution 
of problems rather than to the chronological succession of philosophers. 
I do not, however, mean to belittle the interest, the charm, and the 
inspiration that is to be derived from the study of the characters of 
the great personal agents that have been conspicuous in philosophical 
movements. But the reader certainly gets in this connected pursuit 
of special problems or theories a clearer and more definite conception 
of the meaning of a cardinal and epoch-making idea, when he thus 
sees it in its genesis, watches how it is propagated from place to 
place and from age to age, notes what obstacles it encounters, and 
observes in general the rUe it plays in the continuous stream of 
human consciousness. This is what Mabilleau has enabled us to do 
in reference to the atomic philosophy. His work received in 1894, 
by vote of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, the Victor 
Cousin prize, and was printed gratuitously by authority of the gov- 
ernment at the National Press. M. Felix Ravaisson, in his report 
on the work to the Academy, commended it especially for " la darte" 
de l'exposition." It thus comes to us with the highest sanction and 
commendation that France could bestow on it. It presents a very 
full account of the progress of the idea of the 'unity of matter' 
(which is the mother-idea of atomism), from the philosophy of 
KanMa amongst the Hindus and from the early Ionians amongst 
the Greeks, down to the atomic theory in our latest chemistry. 

Philosophical reflection began with the rise of the idea of sub- 
stance. The observation lay near at hand that things do not change 
their substantial nature by changing their physical condition or 
expression, e.g., water as ice or as vapor has not changed its essential 
nature. From the sight of the most striking mutations of matter 
(rock into metal, wood into ashes, sand into glass, etc.), the minds 
of the early Hindus and Greeks were stimulated to the philosophical 
reflection of the ' unity of matter.' Underlying the diversity of sen- 
sible appearance there is unity for thought. This is the very first 
step in the history of metaphysics. The Hindus and Ionians referred 
all phenomenal things to different aggregations of certain primordial 
elements, and so they initiated the series of hypotheses which culmi- 
nate in the mechanism of Democritus. The two important things 
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to notice are (1) the conception that there are ultimate or primordial 
elements, and (2) the laws of their combination. Mabilleau thinks 
that in these two respects, viz., in positing primordial or atomic ele- 
ments and in expounding the laws of their combination, the Hindus 
produced the first atomic philosophy. I doubt very much whether 
the soutras of Kanada will bear such a commentary. Of the six 
learned systems currently received among the Hindu pundits, that of 
the Vaiceshika {i.e., the ' particular '), the authorship of which is 
referred to Kanada, has ordinarily been described as atomistic. The 
Nyaya of Gautama, although mainly employed with logic, is also 
characterized as an atomistic system wherever it touches physics. 
With the Nyaya, however, Mabilleau does not concern himself, but 
confines his discussion to the Vaiceshika, notwithstanding the fact 
that materials of considerable interest and importance might have 
been drawn from this source. Roer (whom Mabilleau persistently 
but wrongly calls Roer) says that " the Nyaya is vastly superior to 
Democritus' theory." ' " With Leucippus and Democritus atoms have 
some, though imperceptible, extent, and also different figures and 
motions, while the Nyaya held them to be absolute units of space 
without any dimensions and motions, that is, mathematical points 
as regards space." 2 

Further, the doctrine of five primitive elements (fire, earth, air, 
water, and aether), which figures prominently in Greek philosophy, 
is one of the most ancient hypotheses of Indian thought. It is found 
in the Upanishads, and probably antedates even the doctrine of the 
soul. It is not merely the extreme antiquity of the doctrine of ulti- 
mate material elements that is interesting to note, but the Hindu 
form of this doctrine has the further interest that it takes an impor- 
tant place in the body of arguments which attempt to show the 
derivation of Greek thought from oriental sources. Besides, the 
Nyaya offers a great many striking resemblances to Greek dialectic 
and logic, though the consideration of most of these analogies falls 
beyond the scope of Mabilleau's book. The five elements of Aris- 
totle are the ultimate material principles of the Vaiceshika of Kanada, 8 
and his categories are substance, quality, action, community, particu- 
larity, and inherence, to which in later times a seventh was added, 
viz., negation. 4 It seems to me, as I have suggested above, that 

1 Categories of the Nydya Philosophy, edited and translated by Roer, p. xi. 

2 Ibid., p. x. 

8 Zeitsch. der deutschen morgenland. Gesellschaft, Bd. XXI, p. 315. 
4 Deussen, Allg. Gesch. der Phil., I, i, p. 55. 
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Mabilleau is obliged to force his interpretation of Kanada in order 
to classify him with the Ionian hylozoists or with the Abderitic school 
of atomists. In the first place, the Vaigeshika philosophy is theisti- 
cally and dualistically conceived, and in the second place the so-called 
atoms (Tanmatra) are much more like the 6/u.oco/xcpctcu of Anaxagoras 
than the Srofm of Democritus. The ultimates of Kanada are quali- 
tatively different from each other ; the ultimates of Democritus are 
qualitatively alike. Besides, mind is not conceived of materialisti- 
cally ; it is not corporeal, though it is a substance and is the substrate 
of qualities. This is very different from the materialism of the Greek 
atomistic school. When Kanada speaks of the creative will of God 
as a force bringing these particles together into concrete masses and 
systematic construction, 1 one cannot but see that the spirit of the 
Vaigeshika philosopher is much nearer that of the Stoics than it is to 
that of Democritus. The active and passive principles of Kanada 
are the to ttoiovv and to irao-yov of the Stoics, which in turn are the Stoic 
translation of the formal and material causes of Aristotle. The cate- 
gories of the Stoics are substance, quality, relation, and relative 
quality. Although Stoicism is generally called materialism, it is 
dualistically conceived, that is, it is a double materialism : i/^x 5 ? as 
substance is totally distinct from a&fxa. The system is in reality 
a dualism. So it is with Kanada. Mabilleau, however, (pp. 45 
seq.~) regards the philosophy of Kanada as atheistical, and makes 
out a plausible defence for his position. But R6er, 2 who has his 
knowledge at first hand and is the foremost authority on the sub- 
ject, says : " The Nyiya is essentially theistical. According to it 
God is personal. . . . He is not the supreme soul of the Vedanta, 
which is the whole universe, but distinguished as well from the world 
as from finite spirits. . . . The deity is the creator of the world as 
to its form, not as to its matter." And Colebrooke 8 says that the 
Nyaya and Vaigeshika are parts of one system, supplying each other's 
deficiencies. Now, if Colebrooke is correct, we could hardly find a more 
dogmatic and definite statement of the dualistic and theistic character 
of the philosophy of Kanada than the above. I do not mean to suggest 
by the foregoing that there is any historical relationship or interde- 
pendence between the Vaigeshika and Stoicism, but I do maintain that 
in conception the former is much more akin to Stoicism than it is to 
the atomism of Democritus. And while it is not pantheistic, as is the 

1 Colebrooke, Essays, vol. I, p. 278. 

2 Categories of the Ny&ya Philosophy, p. xv. 
8 Essays, vol. I, p. 261. 
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Ved&nta and the system of the Stoics, yet the operation of psychical 
forces on the material elements as their efficient causes is more akin 
to the Aoyot crir€p(ia.TiKoi of the latter than to the Democritean theory 
of weight and mechanism. It is the aether of Aristotle, taken in 
conjunction with the Xoyoi (nrep/mTiKoi of the Stoics, that is the fore- 
runner of the spiritus mundi of the alchemists and natural philos- 
ophers from the end of the 15th century on. This aether was 
converted into the three fundamental substances of Paracelsus, and 
amongst other philosophers continued in the most diverse forms 
to be the universal directive and animating agency of nature. It 
takes refuge with Gassendi and Boyle behind the term 'material 
effluvia,' takes on a purely hylozoistic form with Henry More, is 
clothed in a mathematical garb by Newton in his doctrine of action 
at a distance, in which form it still holds sway over modern physics. 
This energy of the world-aether, which is a direct descendant of the 
cosmical fire of Heraclitus, is the expression for that much-sought 
principle whereby one wishes to make nature's transformations intelli- 
gible. 1 While I admit that the philosophy of the Nyaya and Vaice- 
shika is only partially analogous to that of the Stoics, it seems to me 
that Mabilleau does violence to the soutras in interpreting them as 
enunciating a system of mechanism analogous to that of Democritus. 
He rightly regards (a position, however, in which he will scarcely 
find any one nowadays to differ from him) the Chinese, Phoenicians, 
Persians, and Egyptians as having no claim to be considered as the 
progenitors of Greek philosophical doctrines. I also think he is 
right in laying greater emphasis on Hindu speculation than is usually 
done. There had been in India from a period long antedating Thales 
in Ionia a profound metaphysical genius, which has expressed itself 
in various systems more or less independent of religious dogma, but 
which unfortunately have not yet been critically and philosophically 
interpreted. When this is once done, and we know something of 
the early history and foreign relations of the Hindus (which, however, 
seems rather hopeless, for Indian scholars tell us the Hindus are 
poor historians), we may be in a better position to discuss the 
immensely difficult but interesting problem of the derivation of 
Greek philosophy from Hindu sources. On this question Mabilleau 
takes a somewhat non-committal view, inclining, however, to the 
belief that the Hindus exercised a greater influence on Greek philo- 
sophical life than is usually ascribed to them. He is very severe in 
his censure of Renouvier (Manuel de la philosophie ancienne) for the 

1 Lasswitz, Gesch. d. Atom, I, p. 268. 
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summary way in which he dismisses the subject of Hindu philosophy, 
and I think there is good ground for his complaint. 

In the careful and scholarly discussion which Mabilleau devotes 
to the antecedents of atomism in Greece, he places the influence of 
the Pythagoreans in the most important place. This is due to the 
somewhat unusual interpretation he puts upon the Pythagorean doc- 
trine. He regards the Pythagorean monad as a material element, 
which view is as old as the Pythagorean Ecphantus of Syracuse, a 
contemporary of Democritus (p. 107). On account of the fact that 
the Pythagorean monads may possibly be interpreted in this materi- 
alistic way, and as a matter of fact were so interpreted in the Pytha- 
gorean school itself, Mabilleau regards Pythagoreanism as the most 
important factor amongst the determining influences of atomism. 
While I do not admit that the materialistic construction which was 
put upon Pythagoreanism by Ecphantus (who attempted to combine 
an atomistic philosophy with a world-soul) was either a current one 
or a logically legitimate one to put upon that doctrine, I am fully 
convinced that it did exert an immediate and profound influence on 
Democritus. Amongst other forces which were operative in the pro- 
duction of the atomic doctrine, Mabilleau discusses the theories of 
the Eleatics, the Ionians, Heraclitus, and Empedocles. Surely 
Anaxagoras belongs here rather than in a separate chapter after 
Leucippus and Democritus, as Mabilleau has placed him. 

Under the dominion of alchemy and the Greek philosophy the 
Arabs (with whom all philosophy is exotic and post-Mahometan, 
i.e., after the 6th century) developed an interesting atomic move- 
ment. The logical and outright materialistic system of Democritus 
and Epicurus, which the Arabs knew through the full account of it by 
Aristotle, becomes in the hands of the Mutakallimun a theistic philos- 
ophy, as all the Semitic (Arab and Jewish) philosophies are dominated 
by a theological bias. The discussion of this movement furnishes 
one of the most interesting chapters in the volume. The remaining 
three chapters are occupied with " Atomism and Alchemy," "Atomism 
in Modern Philosophy," and " Atomism in Science," and each of them 
is worthy of the most attentive study. Wm a Hammond. 

Die Urtheilsfunction. Von Wilhelm Jerusalem. Wien und 
Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1895. — pp. xiv, 269. 

Herr Jerusalem tells us that he has for a number of years been 
convinced that the nature of Judgment is a fundamental problem of 



